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CHIEF NELLES F. TIMOTHY is the grandfather of Big White Owl, eastern associate ed- 
itor of The Native Voice. He passed away on December 21 of 1925. He was a noted Dela- 
ware, having worked with anthropologists to record Lenni Lenape history. He travelled 
extensively, having visited England, Scotland, Ireland, France, all of Canada and U.S.A. 
He collaborated with Dr. M. R. Harrington and the museum of the American Indian, Haye 
Foundation, New York City, and the University of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 

—Poem by the Late Chief Timothy on Page 2. 
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The NATIVE VOICE, 


My Dear Mrs. Hurley: 


ture, “Little Boy Blue.” 





Prince Rupert Native 
Wins Art Merit Award 


429 Standard Bldg., Vancouver. — 


In the event that you might have missed the ac- 
count in the newspapers, I wanted to tell you how happy 
the MacMillan Club members are that one of the merit 
awards in the Fifteenth Anniversary Art Show of the 
Sir Ernest MacMillan Clubs was won by Eric Ryan, Mill 
Bay Indian Hospital School, Prince Rupert, for his pic- 


Yours sincerely, 


1306 Bidwell St., 
Vancouver. April 16, 1952. 


MARJORIE AGNEW, 
Club Co-ordinator. 








Today's Athletes Soft, 
Declares Jim Thorpe 


By DON CARLSON 
Jim Thorpe, the immortal Indian athlete, arrived in Van- 
couver this month adding his voice to the growing chorus of old- 
timers’ claims that today’s athletes are softer than those of a 


generation ago. 

Thorpe, 66, still holder of two 
40-year-old world records, the de- 
cathlon and pentathlon set at the 
1912 Olympics, made his allegation 
as he stepped off a United Air 
Line plane to be guest of honor 
at the Buckskin Gloves in Denman 
Auditorium April 17 and 18. 
AGREES WITH COBB 

“I agree with Ty Cobb, who 
wrote recently that the athletes of 
our day were tougher than yours 
of today,” he said, as Chief Mathias 
Joe of North Vancouver dubbed 
him Chief Great Powerful Man in 
a quiet ceremony on the rainswept 
airport tarmac. 

“In my day, we had to go the 
full 60 minutes in a_ football 
game. Now, they only train for 
two or three-minute shifts. 

“In my day, nobody got a bonus 
to sign professionally. I earned $60 
a month and a hambone playing 


2.690-Year-Old 
Campsite Found 


LONDON, Ont. — Construction 
crews. archeologists and atomic 
scientists have combined in On- 
tario to establish the age of the 
oldest Indian site yet discovered in 
the province. 

Excavations by construction 








crews near Pert Franks, Ont., un- 
covered signs of Indian life at 
three different levels. They called 
in the archeologists of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, who 


fathered samples and sent them to 
physicists at the University of 
Chicago 

The Chicago physicists, working 
with charcoal samples discovered 
near Port Franks and sent to 
them by Wilfrid Jury, curator of 
the museum of the University of 
Western Ontario, were able to set 
the age of the old Indian site at 
2,960, plus or minus 220 years. The 
charcoal was found more than 
six feet below the surface. Along 
with it were fish and game bones, 
stone pottery and flint chips. 





ball in North Carolina in 1909. That 
was supposed to be expense 
money.” 

Thorpe still powerful, a rugged 
figure of a man, weighing 200 
pounds, standing two inches over 
six feet, said his greatest thrill 
came in a football game in 1912 
when he wa. playing with Carlile 
Indians. 

DID IT TWICE 

“Our opponents were Army. I 
intercepted a kick behind our line 
and ran through the whole Army 
team to score a touchdown. The 
play was disqualified and called 
back. Again I received the kick 
and again I ran through Army for 
a touchdown. The _ second one 
counted.” 

He was a confident of Christy 
Mathewson during his six years 
on the New York Giants where 
he compiled a lifetime batting 
average of .320. The best pitcher 
he ever faced, he said, was 
Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
then with the Phillies. 

Thorpe still hopes to get back 
his Olympic medals of 1912 which 
were taken from him when he ad- 
mitted to Olympic authorities he 
had earned expense money play- 
ing ball. “Sure I want them-back,” 
he said. I was an honest athlete.” 
A bill is now before Congress for 
his amateur reinstatement. 





Indian Kin 
Die Same Day 


SUTTON, March 27.—A double 
funeral was held today on the 
Georgina Indian reserve for the 
two oldest Indian residents of this 
district. Both died last Monday. 

The two, James Asquibe, 90, and 
his cousin, Margaret Asquibe, 80, 
were both born on Georgina Island 
and lived there for most of their 
lives. , 

Mr. Asquibe had been a care- 
taker on Snake Island for several 
years until poor health forced him 
to move to the Keswick Nursing 
Home where he died. The woman 
died at her Georgina Island home. 


THE DELAWARE’S LAMENT 
By CHIEF NELLES F. TIMOTHY 
When the pale faces came in, their white wing’d canoe, 
Long ago from the sun rising sea, 
When they asked for a lodge and we did not refuse, 
Happy then was the red man and free. 
He could then choose a spot for his wigwam to stand, 
Where the forest was crowded with game; 
For the blue rolling lake and the ever smiling land 
Were his own till the pale faces came. 
And the broad grassy plains and the forest deep and grand 
Were his own till the pale faces came. 
They came, they came, like the fierce prairie flame, 
Sweeping on to the sun setting shore. 
Gazing now on its waves but a handful of braves, 
We shall join in the chase never more. 
Till we camp on the plains where the Great Spirit reig: 
We shall join in the chase never more. 


We received them with gladness as sons of the sky, 
We believed them of heavenly birth; 

But alas, to our sorrow, we found by and by, 
That like us, they were born of the earth. 

By their false traders wronged, by their firewater crazed, 
There was not one of our braves to restrain, 

So the swift arrgw flew and the tomahawk was raised, 
While we both mourned the blood of our slain. 

So the smoke wreath did cease from the calumet of peace, 
While we both mourned the blood of our slain. 


Chorus 


When the oaks, pines and cedars were felled to the groun 
’Twas a sight that with sorrow we saw; 

For the game fled affrighted and no food was found 
For the old chief, the papoose and squaw. 

Driven westward, we came, but the pale face was here, 
With his sharp axe and death-flashing gun, 

And his great iron horse now is rumbling in the rear, 
O my brave men your journey is done. 

Like the beaver and the elk, like the buffalo and the deer, 
O, my brave men, your journey is done! 


Letters Thank Business Agent 


The following two letters were of the Committee and I enjoy 
sent to Ed Nahaney, Native Bro- the privilege of attending yo 
therhood treasurer and business Convention, and with what iuteré 
agent expressing appreciation for we listened to the discussions 
arrangements and for the privilege many problems which were PI 
of attending the Native Brother- sented at the various meetings. 
hood convention. With kindest personal regard 

* Yours very truly, 

JOANNA R. WRIGHT, 

for T. R. Kelly, Sec 





Be * 
Dear Mr. Nahaney, 


On behalf of the members of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on 
Indian Affairs and myself, I should 
like to extend to you our thanks 
for the arrangements you made in 
connection with our transportation 
to Alert Bay to attend the Native 
Brotherhood Convention. 

It was a pleasure to have our 
journey and, indeed, every aspect 
of the Convention, so well organ- 
ized, and the members of the Com- 
mittee and myself. are most ap- 
preciative of all the kindness 
which was shown to us by the dele- 





Dear Mr. Nahaney, 

I want to thank you and throu 
you all those that were responsi 
for the very pleasant week I spé 
as guest of the Native Brothe 
hood’s Convention, held at Alé 
Bay recently. The many kindn4 
extended to me by the good pé 
ple of Alert Bay will long be 1 
membered by me. 

May I extend to all my perso 
greetings and good wishes. 

Yours —_, truly, 


gates. Guichon 
Will you kindly convey to the A i of Indi 
Executive how much the members Inquiry Boa 





ALWAYS BUY 


McGAVIN'S 
BREAD 


It’s good! 
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duty. 
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Sechelt Sisterhood First 
To Become N.B. Members 


The well known Sechelt Native Sisterhood have 
again proven that they are a very progressive group. 
Always known to be the first to contribute their yearly 
fees and the amount as set out by the Executive of the 
Native Brotherhood of B.C. 

nd They have forwarded for the year 1952 the full fee 
required by the Constitution of the organization to ac- 
cept full responsibility and make themselves available 
for official duties by elections. 

They will also voice their opinions officially as full- 
fledged members and there is no doubt that the knowl- 
edge of executive duties will find them in the forefront. 

8 Miss Bernadette Joe, daughter of Clarance Joe, is 
secretary and has proved herself quite capable of this 








Tchanta Tanka — 


Great Heart, that was the name the Sioux had given him, 







ple and few are the Tribes he 
i not in some way or another, 
lped in their problems with the 
vernment, or their own private 
eS, 
This man lives today in a beau- 
il section of Pennsylvania, 
: It is here that 
me, knewn as the Wigwam 
s built. He, and his wife live a 
»py and contented life there in 
beautiful hills surrounding 
m. He is eighty-seven, and his 
fe eighty-four. They live with 
cir memories, in a house full of 
e gifts of Red men, who long 
ce have gone to the Happy Hunt- 
: Grounds. Now they still enjoy 
wing visitors, but look forward to 
¢day when they will join their 
nds in the Sand Hills, as the 
ux call Heaven. 


ROTE MANY STORIES 

lt was in this home that many 
his great stories were written. 
ime of them you may have read, 
th as, Chief Flying Hawks Tales. 
he Wigwam, Puffs from the Peace 
pe, and his latest, Fire Water 
ui Forked Tongues. This latest 
a masterpiece, and I hold it as 
e of my greatest books. To me 
is the Indians’ Bible, for it bears 
t heart of the Red man, in giving 
ks side of the story. It was dic- 
ted by a great man, Chief Flying 
Wk, cousin of Crazy Horse, and 
ars his thumb print to prove its 
gin, 

For years Flying Hawk was an 
ual visitor to the Wigwam, and 
was through these visits that 
ch of the truth of the great 
oux war was learned. 

Among many of his distinguished 
fests were the following: Amer- 
tn Horse, Lone Bear, Good Face, 
fnty Coups, Iron Tail, and many 
ters, and they left behind them 
ny personal mementoes of 
iting Bull, Wanata, Red Cloud, 
in~in-the-Face, Hollow Horn, 
tw Dog, and Crazy Horse. 


NOW MUCH OF SIOUX 

€ knew much of the Sioux, for 
$a boy he had gone west with his 
‘ents, and was practically raised 
‘the reservation. It was from 
“se experiences, that he writes 
Stories. In this friendly atmos- 
tre, he discovered what few 
lite men have learned—that the 
wan without written books or 
er talk, had a very definite 
‘Wledge of U.S. history, much of 




























































dit meant just that. For to the Sioux, he had been a brother 
nd a kindly counsellor who seemed to understand the things 
hat lay deep in their hearts. Yes, he is kind to all the Indian 


H. O. WALTERMYER © 
Karantowahnen (Big Tree) 





it contrary to the white man’s 
books. This knowledge had been 
handed down from generation to 
generation and is probably mare 
accurate than the white man’s, be- 
cause the Indian was more of an 
honest man than those who invaded 
his country and at last subdued 
him into beggary. 

And so it came about that 
Tchanta Tanka found many of the 
Red men to be profound philoso- 
phers, historians and statesmen. 


ADAMANT ON FACTS ; 

His work was far from being 
easy, for he spent many hours 
building the trust and confidence 
of the Indians, and then through an 
interpreter learned the story. It did 
not end there, for after each dic- 
tation, it was always read back to 
the story teller, so that his ap- 
proval was always given. In this 
way, accuracy was at all times a 
large factor in bringing the truth 
to light on historical happenings 
that the white man had so thought- 
fully distorted. 

Through his time spent with the 
Indians, he has been able to give 
us a clearer picture of the beauti- 
ful life lived by the Red man, be- 


Native Brotherhood 
Forms New Districts 


At meetings of the executive of the Native Brotherhood of 
B.C. held at Alert Bay and again at Vancouver April 17, 1952, 
three new Districts were formed and will take effect im- 


mediately. 

The District now known as 
Southern District will be divided 
and the mainland villages of Se- 
chelt, Sliamon, Church House -and 
Squirrel Cove will in future, be 








fore he was practically eliminated 
from the American scene. Many 
were the hours spent with the In- 
dian boys, playing their familiar 
games and talking to the old war- 
riors who carried scars earned on 
many a long war trail. It was 
through these older men that he 
learned much of the philosophy of 
these people. It seems the memory 
of the Indian is very keen and his 
viewpoint on life is such that he 
always keeps in mind the teachings 
of the Great Spirit, and applies 
them to his every day living. He 
tells his story in simple everyday 
language, so that the most unedu- 
cated person can derive some 
meaning from it. 


BASED ON KNOWLEDGE 

This great man realized that un- 
less some one with a knowledge of 
the Indian and his problems wrote 
about them, they would soon be so 
distorted and falsified, that even 
the Red man, with his keen sense 
of honesty and integrity, would 
soon cease to do anything about it 
and care less. 

It was this fear that caused our 
former president Theo. Roosevelt, 
to make this statement, “It is 
greatly to be wished that some 
competent person would write a 
full, true history of our national 
dealings with Indians. Undoubted- 
ly the latter have suffered terrible 
injustice at our hands.” 

This unquestionably is just what 
our friend and brother, Mr. M. I. 
McCreight, has done. He it was 
that the Sioux named Tchanta 
Tanka, for to them he is the Great 
Heart. Standing up to the forces 


that would have taken all that was ‘ 


good, he has championed the In- 
dians, and given to our people the 
true story of what actually did 
happen in those dark and bloody 
days that saw the American Indian 
almost driven from the land. 

May the Great Spirit send us 
many more such men, and may 
they be forever enshrined in the 
hearts of their p2ople, so that they 
may never be forgotten. 

I HAVE SPOKEN, 
KARONTOWAHNEN 
H. O. WALTERMYER 





known as “Port Southern Dis- 
trict.” 

Clarence. Joe, of Sechelt, B.C., 
well known Skipper of the seiner 
“George Bay,” has been elected 
District Vice-President for this 
area and his vast knowledge and 
organizing ability will greatly as- 
sist the Natives in the forwarding 
of their problems to the proper 
authorities. 

Branch Presidents and Secreta- 
ries will be elected in the villages 
and wiil be in direct contact with 
the organization. 

Ed. Sparrow, a very capable and 
popular member and official of the 
Musqueam tribe residing at Point 
Grey has been appointed Vice- 
President of the Vancouver District 
and the area under his jurisdiction 
will commence at Squamish and 
terminate at United States border. 

Vice-President Sparrow is well 
acquainted with the many prob- 
lems confronting the natives that 
derive their livelihood by fishing 
the Fraser River in the vicinity of 
Steveston. He will also be in direct 
contact with fishermen from Kuper 
and Vancouver Islands. 

Jack Peter, of the Ohiat Reserve, 
situated at the lower end of Al- 
berni Canal, has been elected Dis- 
trict Vice-President for the Bar- 
clay Sound area on Vancouver 
Island and his district will extend 
from Cape Beale to Alberni. 

Vice-President Peter has a thor- 
ough knowledge of this district 
having fished there since a young- 
ster and a great improvement will 
be made in the organizing of 
Branch Presidents and Secretaries 
that will cater to the problems and 
needs in the fishing industry and 
Reserve life. 

Much of this organizing has been 
neglected in the past years and 
Peter has taken the responsibility 
of reviving the interest of Native 
people. 


Chief Buffalo White 


Wants Correspondence 

The Native Voice has received a 
letter from Chief Buffalo White, 
816 South Pacific Street, Stamford 
Connecticut. 

Chief White asks that The Native 
Voice publish the address for “the 
Indian people who make buckskin 
clothes and tell them to write to 
this address.” 

The Chief is a regular subscriber 
to The Native -Voice. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Bill of Human Rights 


Dear Editor: 

Here I am again exchanging our points of view and 
what we need in our life and our political ideas and re- 
garding discrimination. 

We asked every country’s method and help to cre- 
ate freedom—a better life for us to live in in all walks 
of life. 

We meet people of different nationalities with differ- 
ent ideas to fulfil the necessities of life. 

We remember the Bill of Human Rights of the 
United Nations and we soldiers fought for that way of 
life and it was passed in 1949 by the United Nations As- 
sembly—but somehow it seems to me that most of the 
educated people who should know better than not to be- 
lieve in prejudice, would find that Bill of Rights an in- 
justice. But not US, THE POOR INDIAN PEOPLE who 
ask only to live rightly and serve God, and our country 


—Canada. 
DAVID BENOIT, 
Fort St. James, B.C. 








“BAMBIE” CAME TO TOWN 


David Benoit (BAMBIE) who wrote our guest editorial was in 
town on military matters. We are always glad to see our old pal 
David, a veteran of two wars—the World War and Korea. He left 
for Prince George, B.C., where he expects to contract for one of 
the big outfits working out of there. It seems as if the’ army can’t 
find a place for a great fighter and feels that his days are done, 
that he has more than done his share—for which we are glad—God 
bless him. 











In Loving Memory 
Of Little Annie Scow 


“Suffer little children to come unto Me for such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 


wn deep regret and sympathy we announce the death of 
little Annie Scow, beloved daughter of Chief William 
Scow, President of the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, 
and Mrs. Scow of Alert Bay, B.C. 


Little Annie passed away on Friday, 18th day of April at the 
Indian Hospital at Nanaimo after a long illness. Her sister, 
Beatrice Scow, member of the staff of The Native Voice, was 
with her in the hospital at the time of her passing. We extend 
to Chief and Mrs. Scow, Beatrice and all her family our deepest, 
most heartfelt sympathy. ' 


Annie was a lovely little girl. When we enquired as to her 
condition at the hospital, she seemed to have won the hearts 
of all that knew her. Rest, little Annie, your sweet memory will 
stay with us and we will try to be better and kinder for having 
known a sweet little girl like you. 


omes Oust 
Old Superstition 


By BILL FOOTE 
Toronto Telegram Staff Reporter 


HRISTIAN ISLAND.—Old-fashioned superstitions — ]j 

the one held by the Indian woman who insisted her 

ness would not be cured until “the bear which prowled at nig 

and gave off a white light” was killed—are rapidly giving w 

° Ever and industry among this island’s 370 Indian re 
ents. ‘ 


Henry Gauthier, who six years ago came to the Georgi 
Bay island as Department of Indian Affairs agent. is pro 
of the accomplishments his charges have made in that tin 
Once they were content to hibernaate during the winter | 
shacks little better than hovels. 


Now, the 8,000 acres, 13-mile-long island is dotted w 
neat, four to six-room homes. Each is freshly painted and 
attractively curtained windows. 


The homes belong to the Indians. Since a sawmill y 
set up two years ago construction has gone ahead rapidly 
the dwellings. Twenty-two houses have been built. About 
more will be completed in the next two years. 


The Indians get paid for sawing logs and for work 
the houses. They receive clear titles to the dwellings for pa 
ment of only two-thirds actual cost on a non-interest mo 
gage basis. 

A nursing station was opened last fall and is staffed wi 
a permanent registered nurse. A nurse’s residence, office a 
dispensary are included in the building. 


According to Mr. Gauthier these improvements in livi 
conditions have improved the Indians’ mode of life. Former 
with spring, he would migrate to the mainland as a guide, 
fish or to work on a farm. ; 


There are twelve 50-acre farms on the island but th 
haven’t been worked for generations. The island stil] lac 
electricity and telephones. But many of the homes have the 
own electrical plants. Water is pumped from wells direct 
into kitchens. Phones and hydro power are expected wit 
a year. 


This year inactive farms will be tilled again. A numb 
of the Indians have promised Mr. Gauthier to work the 12 

Mr. Gauthier’s work has not been without drawbacks. 
four-man Indian council set up by him to allocate houses 
the most deserving, decided that they, themselves, were 
most deserving of the last four houses. He dispensed with 
council. 

These are isolated incidents. Mr. Gauthier finds the } 
dians, on the whole, respond encouragingly to intelligent ple 
for advancement.—(The Toronto Telegram (Mar. 26, 1952 
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Brotherhood Convention Report 


The 22nd convention of the 
tive Brotherhood of British 
ilumbia was declared open 
, April lst by Mr. J. M. Bu- 
wnan, president of the B.C. 
beker's. 

He spoke on the cooperation re- 
wed from the Brotherhood 
ugh the years. He said he was 
fative himself, born on the Fra- 
the year of the big salmon run, 


M, 

le expressed great pleasure in 
mg there and praised these get- 
ether meetings where both the 
mers and the Brotherhood were 
to discuss and solve their 
blems. He said he had always 
tup the prestige of the fishing 

ustry. 
Sydney Resenberg, Presi- 
of the Canadian Fishing Co., 
jthat each year new conditions 
kd the fishing industry and he 
mended the Brotherhood on 
realistic way they look at facts 
i conditions, and asking ques- 


meir intent is “let’s get fish- 
"which was a gratifying ap- 
wh as their interests are the 
w—working together. Leaders 
re asked to do the same kind 
job they had done in the past, 
ts settle the question and get 
ing.” 

N DISCRIMINATION 

ank Assu then took the bull by 
horns and spoke on the ques- 
iof loans saying that an Indian 
mot get a bank loan and cannot 
National Housing loans be- 
ehe is an Indian and is looked 
ta minor. He said that there 
wid not be a color line drawn 
wding loans. 

le gave the greatest credit to 
fishing companies, saying that 
fshing industry had helped the 
lans by financing them and 
ig them a chance to make 
ey and a living. 

. Charles Cates of the Indian 
iry Board brought a message 
t Premier Byron Johnson, 
ding good wishes. Mr. Cates 
tthe report of the Indian In- 
ty Board and of Investigations 
le of Native problems which 
rt had in turn been given to 
Government. 

t. Neil Cook, solicitor for the 
ives in the Income Tax case 
pending, made his report on 
fress to this date. 

3% SALES TAX 

. Peter Kelly spoke saying that 
3% tax benefits and grants 
liar to those received by the 
litipalities should be extended 
ite Indian Villages, as the Na- 
Spay the 3% tax, but receive 
kof the benefits. Captain Cates 
he had made representations 
He former Minister of Finance 
Will see that it is brought be- 
the new Minister. 

' Kelly pleaded for equal li- 
' rights, saying veterans had 





Jesus 
the Light of the 
World 


EASTHOPE 
MARINE ENGINES 
€ Work Horse of the Sea” 
West Georgia Vancouver 








fought and many died, but the vet- 
erans are denied equal privileges 
in the Legion, declaring it was a 
great injustice and discrimination. 

Dr. Kelly, who comes under the 
Indian Act, is one of the best in- 
formed men on Indian affairs—he 
has devoted his life to the service 
of his people, fighting discrimina- 
tion, injustice and for better edu- 
cation, one of the few remaining 
members of the Allied Tribes. Dr. 
Kelly spoke on several occasions 
during the convention. 

Secretary Homer Stevens of the 
United Fishermen and _ Allied 
Workers Union addressed the con- 
vention, urging continued coopera- 
tion between the two organizations. 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 

On the second day of the con- 
vention, a beautiful memorial ser- 
vice was held in the Church of 
England, conducted by the Rev. 
Davis and Dr. Peter Kely in mem- 
ory of that late much beloved 
leader, Mrs. Constance Cook. 

It had been her wish that the 
convention be held at Alert Bay 
and with her beloved and respected 
husband, Mr. Stephen Cook, aged 
83, they had planned and looked 
forward to the 22nd Convention of 
the Brotherhood. 

Mrs. Cook was secretary for her 
people at the Allied tribes—a great 
Christian Native lady—progressive 
and far-sighted—her influence and 
fine example is felt today among 
her people. 

Her husband, Mr. Stephen Cook, 
although he has grieved deeply, 
causing everyone great anxiety, 
carried on bravely, to carry out her 
wish that the convention be held 
at Alert Bay. 

Dr. Peter Kelly, with deep emo- 
tion, spoke on the great work of 
this Christian lady, using as his 
text, St. Matthew, Chapter 7, verse 
24: “Therefore whosoever heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a 
rock. And the rains descended, the 
floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house and it 
fell not for it was founded upon 
a rock.” 

The Brotherhood was dear to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cook and the late 
Alfred Adams and other great Na- 
tive leaders. Dr. Kelly, one of the 
few remaining members of the 
Allied Tribes, guards fiercely the 
honor and well being of the Native 
Brotherhood. One can feel the 
presence of those noble Christians. 
Although most of them _ have 
passed on, their strength and ex- 
ample remains. The Brotherhood 
founded and built their house upon 
a rock. ’ 

Dr. Kelly went on to speak of 
the great troubles and sorrows 
that Mrs. Cook and her dear hus- 
band had shared, the loss of eight 
children and how she had com- 
forted him when he too lost a 
dearly beloved son—she had never 
once lost faith in her Father in 
Heaven and had served him to the 
end. As she was dying, she spoke 
the words of her favorite hymn, 
“Rock of ages cleft for me, let me 
hide myself in thee.” 

They tell me that when she 
passed on, her sons and grandsons 
carried her body through Alert 
Bay to their home and up a long 
stairway. At the top, her beloved 
partner through all the years, stood 
and as the men brought her to the 
top. he said, “Mother come home.” 

We all felt her presence and 
great spirit still there, holding to- 
gether the Natives of British Col- 
umbia, strengthening them and 
siving courage to them in their 
fight for equal rights. “Onward 


Christian Soldiers, marching as to 
war, with the Cross of Jesus march- 
ing on before”’—the Brotherhood 
hymn, giving strength to those 
brave Christian Native Canadians 
—a fine example to the failing 
white race. 


CALEB WILLIAMS SPEAKS 

Mr. Caleb Williams, vice-presi- 
dent of Bella Bella, one of the 
early members, spoke of the pro- 
gress made, and told how the Bro- 
therhood was first formed at a 
trolling camp on Queen Charlotte 
islands. 

His father was one of the found- 
ers with others. ‘ 

Mr. Williams travelled with the 
late president and founder, Mr. 
Alfred Adams, organizing along the 
catst. They came with Mr. Dodu- 
worth of Port Simpson to Alert 
Bay saying that the late Mrs. Con- 
stance Cook was “responsible for 
the organized body we have today.” 

Williams then quoted Abraham 
Lincoln: “All that I am and hope 
to be I owe to my Angel Mother.” 
The result was good. Dr. Kelly 
was with us then and is today. 

Commissioner Arneill of the In- 
dian Department. reported. The 
Commissioner spoke and explained 
the progress made, the building of 
schools, the help given to different 
districts to make them self sup- 
porting—answering and surviving a 
barrage of questions and answers 
that won the admiration of all. 


CHIEF SCOW ADMIRED 

Chief William Scow, at all times 
eloquent, won our admiration by 
his capable handling of difficult 
problems — never allowing discus- 
sions to get out of hand. He greeted 
the distinguished guests and spoke 
of the time that the Brotherhood 
took over the Government by serv- 
ing the then Premier, John Hart, 
with a proclamation and removing 
the seat of the Government to 
Alert Bay in 1947. 

History was made by the Bro- 
therhood, the new Indian Act hav- 
ing given Native women equal 
rights to serve on Councils with 
men. The Brotherhood has now 
admitted them to the organization. 

Miss Doris Hall of Bella Bella 
was then made the first Native 
woman member of the Brother- 
hood. Chief Scow pinned the Bro- 
therhood button on her, telling her 
to get all the sisters to join. 

The Brotherhood will hold an- 
other convention in the fall of 1952, 
then an election of officers will be 
held. Until then, President William 
Scow, who has been president for 
nearly eight years, and his execu- 
tives, will continue to remain in 
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FUR SEAL TREATY 

Mr. Whitmore of the Fisheries 
Department spoke on the pact be- 
tween Russia, Japan, U.S.A. and 
Canada regarding fur seal treaty. 
The convention asked that the mat- 
ter of killing of seals by Natives 
be taken up with the Government 
of Canada. The Native now can 
only kill these fur seals by spear- 
ing them from a dugout canoe. Mr. 
Whitmore spoke on other matters 
pertaining to the fishing rights of 
the Natives. 

Mr. Mottashaw of the game de- 
partment was then heard from, 
and like the previous speakers, 
also ran a barrage of questions and 
arguments. It is always open sea- 
son for Government officials and 
they have to learn the art of seif 
defence. They seem to handle 
themselves capably and don’t seem 
to get ruffled at the many, some- 
times hot questions fired at them. 
Chief Harold Sinclair of Kitwanga 
was iold that if times were bad 
and starvation faced them that Na- 
tives were allowed a permit to kill 
game. Referring to moose, they 
could, with this permit, kill a bull 
moose over one year old but not a 
cow. Harold asked “Do you ex- 
pect me to chase a moose through 
the brush and examine him to find 
out if it was a bull or a cow?” 
LOVELY MEALS SERVED 

The Sisterhood served lovely 
meals and beautiful tables artistic- 
ally decorated; the food was deli- 
ciously cooked. Everyone at the 
Bay worked hard to make us wel- 
come, giving concerts and dances 
in the evening. 

Our senior host, Mr. Stephen 
Cook, welcomed us. He pointed to 
a huge sign of welcome to Alert 
Bay and said, “It makes my heart 
very warm to see you.” He told us 
that he had been church warden 
for 50 years. 

Taking Mrs. Moses Alfred by the 
hand, he spoke of her good counsel 
to him 25 years ago. Today, he 
said, we have power to help the 
Native Brotherhood by the Chris- 
tian spirit of Alert Bay. She told 
me that the Nimpkish band will be 
top for Christ the Church help 
now. I hope that God will bless 
us all. 

He stood with Chief Dan Cram- 
mer and Chief Billy Assu, veteran 
Elders. He took Chief James 
Sewid and said he would take his 
place (the Chief has been now ap- 
pointed head Chief Councillor of 
Alert Bay). 

Chief Sewid bid us a touching 
farewell and spoke of the spirit of 
Mrs. Cook and of Stephen Cook, 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Bill of Human Rights 


Dear Editor: 

Here I am again exchanging our points of view and 
what we need in our life and our political ideas and re- 
garding discrimination. 

We asked every country’s method and help to cre- 
ate freedom—a better life for us to live in in all walks 
of life. 

We meet people of different nationalities with differ- 
ent ideas to fulfil the necessities of life. 

We remember the Bill of Human Rights of the 
United Nations and we soldiers fought for that way of 
life and it was passed in 1949 by the United Nations As- 
sembly—but somehow it seems to me that most of the 
educated people who should know better than not to be- 
lieve in prejudice, would find that Bill of Rights an in- 
justice. But not US, THE POOR INDIAN PEOPLE who 
ask only to live rightly and serve God, and our country 


—Canada. 
DAVID BENOIT, 
Fort St. James, B.C. 








“BAMBIE” CAME TO TOWN 


David Benoit (BAMBIE) who wrote our guest editorial was in 
town on military matters. We are always glad to see our old pal 
David, a veteran of two wars—the World War and Korea. He left 
for Prince George, B.C., where he expects to contract for one of 
the big outfits working out of there. It seems as if the’ army can't 
find a place for a great fighter and feels that his days are done, 
that he has more than done his share—for which we are glad—God 
bless him. 











In Loving Memory 
Of Little Annie Scow 


“Suffer little children to come unto Me for such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 


\ ITH deep regret and sympathy we announce the death of 

little Annie Scow, beloved daughter of Chief William 
Scow, President of the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, 
and Mrs. Scow of Alert Bay, B.C. 


Little Annie passed away on Friday, 18th day of April at the 
Indian Hospital at Nanaimo after a long illness. Her sister, 
Beatrice Scow, member of the staff of The Native Voice, was 
with her in the hospital at the time of her passing. We extend 
to Chief and Mrs. Scow, Beatrice and all her family our deepest, 
most heartfelt sympathy. i 


Annie was a lovely little girl. When we enquired as to her 
condition at the hospital, she seemed to have won the hearts 
of all that knew her. Rest, little Annie, your sweet memory will 
stay with us and we will try to be better and kinder for having 
known a sweet little girl like you. 





New Homes Oust 1 
Old Superstition 


By BILL FOOTE 
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Toronto Telegram Staff Reporter 


HRISTIAN ISLAND.—Old-fashioned superstitions — jj 

the one held by the Indian woman who insisted her j 

ness would not be cured until “the bear which prowled at nig 

and gave off a white light” was killed—are rapidly giving ws 

2 are; and industry among this island’s 370 Indian res 
ents. 


Henry Gauthier, who six years ago came to the Georgiz 
Bay island as Department of Indian Affairs agent, is pro 
of the accomplishments his charges have made in that ti 
Once they were content to hibernaate during the winter 
shacks little better than hovels. 


Now, the 8,000 acres, 13-mile-long island is dotted wi 
neat, four to six-room homes. Each is freshly painted and h 
attractively curtained windows. 


The homes belong to the Indians. Since a sawmill wé 
set up two years ago construction has gone ahead rapidly a 
the dwellings. Twenty-two houses have been built. About 
more will be completed in the next two years. 


The Indians get paid for sawing logs and for work 
the houses. They receive clear titles to the dwellings for pa 
ment of only two-thirds actual cost on a non-interest mo 
gage basis. 


A nursing station was opened last fall and is staffed wit 
a permanent registered nurse. A nurse’s residence, office a 
dispensary are included in the building. 


According to Mr. Gauthier these improvements in !i 
conditions have improved the Indians’ mode of life. Former! 
with spring, he would migrate to the mainland as a cuide, { 
fish or to work on a farm. 

There are twelve 50-acre farms on the island but the 
haven’t been worked for generations. The island stil! lac 
electricity and telephones. But many of the homes have the 
own electrical plants. Water is pumped from wells direct 
into kitchens. Phones and hydro power are expected wit 
a year. 

This year inactive farms will be tilled again. A num 
of the Indians have promised Mr. Gauthier to work the lam 

Mr. Gauthier’s work has not been without drawbacks. 
four-man Indian council set up by him to allocate houses 1 
the most deserving, decided that they, themselves, were U 
most deserving of the last four houses. He dispensed with U 
council. 


These are isolated incidents. Mr. Gauthier finds the I 


dians, on the whole, respond encouragingly to intelligent ™4 
959) 


for advancement.—(The Toronto Telegram (Mar. 26. 1952 
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The 22nd convention of the 
tive Brotherhood of British 
jumbia was declared open 
» April Ist by Mr. J. M. Bu- 
hanan, president of the B.C. 


— jepeckers. 
“Mi He spoke on the cooperation re- 
er ived from the Brotherhood 









rough the years. He said he was 
Native himself, born on the Fra- 
tthe year of the big salmon run, 


pi. 

He expressed great pleasure in 
ing there and praised these get- 
ether meetings where both the 
byners and the Brotherhood were 
e to discuss and solve their 
blems. He said he had always 
it up the prestige of the fishing 
dustry. 

Mr. Sydney Rosenberg, Presi- 
mt of the Canadian Fishing Co., 
ii that each year new conditions 
ed the fishing industry and he 
mmended the Brotherhood on 
prealistic way they look at facts 
i conditions, and asking ques- 































lly q 
ut Their intent is “let’s get fish- 
sy” which was a gratifying ap- 
nch as their interests are the 
me—working together. Leaders 
e asked to do the same kind 
job they had done in the past, 
t's settle the question and get 
hing.” 
DAN DISCRIMINATION 
frank Assu then took the bull by 
horns and spoke on the ques- 
m of loans saying that an Indian 
mot get a bank loan and cannot 
¢ National Housing loans be- 
use he is an Indian and is looked 
asa minor. He said that there 
ould not be a color line drawn 
garding loans. 
He gave the greatest credit to 
fishing companies, saying that 
fishing industry had helped the 
lians by financing them and 
ing them a chance to make 
hey and a living. 
Ir. Charles Cates of the Indian 
wiry Board brought a message 
m Premier Byron Johnson, 
Ming good wishes. Mr. Cates 
re the report of the Indian In- 
ry Board and of Investigations 
de of Native problems which 
port had in turn been given to 
Government. 
. Ir. Neil Cook, solicitor for the 
h thiftives in the Income Tax case 
W pending, made his report on 
gress to this date. 
Imm 3° SALES TAX 
aT. Peter Kelly spoke saying that 
¢ 3% tax benefits and grants 
lar to those received by the 
ihicipalities should be extended 
Hi the Indian Villages, as the Na- 
Spay the 3% tax, but receive 
le of the benefits. Captain Cates 
ihe had made representations 
, the former Minister of Finance 
twill see that it is brought be- 
tthe new Minister. 
Pr. Kelly pleaded for equal li- 
T rights, saying veterans had 
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fought and many died, but the vet- 
erans are denied equal privileges 
in the Legion, declaring it was a 
great injustice and discrimination. 

Dr. Kelly, who comes under the 
Indian Act, is one of the best in- 
formed men on Indian affairs—he 
has devoted his life to the service 
of his people, fighting discrimina- 
tion, injustice and for better edu- 
cation, one of the few remaining 
members of the Allied Tribes. Dr. 
Kelly spoke on several occasions 
during the convention. 

Secretary Homer Stevens of the 
United Fishermen and _ Allied 
Workers Union addressed the con- 
vention, urging continued coopera- 
tion between the two organizations. 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 

On the second day of the con- 
vention, a beautiful memorial ser- 
vice was held in the Church of 
England, conducted by the Rev. 
Davis and Dr. Peter Kely in mem- 
ory of that late much beloved 
leader, Mrs. Constance Cook. 

It had been her wish that the 
convention be held at Alert Bay 
and with her beloved and respected 
husband, Mr. Stephen Cook, aged 
83, they had planned and looked 
forward to the 22nd Convention of 
the Brotherhood. 

Mrs. Cook was secretary for her 
people at the Allied tribes—a great 
Christian Native lady—progressive 
and far-sighted—her influence and 
fine example is felt today among 
her people. 

Her husband, Mr. Stephen Cook, 
although he has grieved deeply, 
causing everyone great anxiety, 
carried on bravely, to carry out her 
wish that the convention be held 
at Alert Bay. 

Dr. Peter Kelly, with deep emo- 
tion, spoke on the great work of 
this Christian lady, using as his 
text, St. Matthew, Chapter 7, verse 
24: “Therefore whosoever heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a 
rock. And the rains descended, the 
floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house and it 
fell not for it was founded upon 
a rock.” 

The Brotherhood was dear to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cook and the late 
Alfred Adams and other great Na- 
tive leaders. Dr. Kelly, one of the 
few remaining members of the 
Allied Tribes, guards fiercely the 
honor and well being of the Native 
Brotherhood. One can feel the 
presence of those noble Christians. 
Although most of them have 
passed on, their strength and ex- 
ample remains. The Brotherhood 
founded and built their house upon 
a rock. 

Dr. Kelly went on to speak of 
the great troubles and sorrows 
that Mrs. Cook and her dear hus- 
band had shared, the loss of eight 
children and how she had com- 
forted him when he too lost a 
dearly beloved son—she had never 
once lost faith in her Father in 
Heaven and had served him to the 
end. As she was dying, she spoke 
the words of her favorite hymn, 
“Rock of ages cleft for me, let me 
hide myself in thee.” 

They tell me that when she 
passed on, her sons and grandsons 
carried her body through Alert 
Bay to their home and up a lon 
stairway. At the top, her belove 
partner through all the years, stood 
and as the men brought her to the 
top. he said, “Mother come home.” 

We all felt her presence and 
great spirit still there, holding to- 
gether the Natives of British Col- 
umbia, strengthening them and 
giving courage to them in their 
fight for equal rights. “Onward 


Christian Soldiers, marching as to 
war, with the Cross of Jesus march- 
ing on before”’—the Brotherhood 
hymn, giving strength to those 
brave Christian Native Canadians 
—a fine example to the failing 
white race. 


CALEB WILLIAMS SPEAKS 

Mr. Caleb Williams, vice-presi- 
dent of Bella Bella, one of the 
early members, spoke of the pro- 
gress made, and told how the Bro- 
therhood was first formed at a 
trolling camp on Queen Charlotte 
islands. 

His father was one of the found- 
ers with others. ‘ 

Mr. Williams travelled with the 
late president and founder, Mr. 
Alfred Adams, organizing along the 
catst. They came with Mr. Dodu- 
worth of Port Simpson to Alert 
Bay saying that the late Mrs. Con- 
stance Cook was “responsible for 
the organized body we have today.” 

Williams then quoted Abraham 
Lincoln: “All that I am and hope 
to be I owe to my Angel Mother.” 
The result was good. Dr. Kelly 
was with us then and is today. 

Commissioner Arneill of the In- 
dian Department. reported. The 
Commissioner spoke and explained 
the progress made, the building of 
schools, the help given to different 
districts to make them self sup- 
porting—answering and surviving a 
barrage of questions and answers 
that won the admiration of all. 


CHIEF SCOW ADMIRED 

Chief William Scow, at all times 
eloquent, won our admiration by 
his capable handling of difficult 
problems — never allowing discus- 
sions to get out of hand. He greeted 
the distinguished guests and spoke 
of the time that the Brotherhood 
took over the Government by serv- 
ing the then Premier, John Hart, 
with a proclamation and removing 
the seat of the Government to 
Alert Bay in 1947. 

History was made by the Bro- 
therhood, the new Indian Act hav- 
ing given Native women equal 
rights to serve on Councils with 
men. The Brotherhood has now 
admitted them to the organization. 

Miss Doris Hall of Bella Bella 
was then made the first Native 
woman member of the Brother- 
hood. Chief Scow pinned the Bro- 
therhood button on her, telling her 
to get all the sisters to join. 

The Brotherhood will hold an- 
other convention in the fall of 1952, 
then an election of officers will be 
held. Until then, President William 
Scow, who has been president for 
nearly eight years, and his execu- 
tives, will continue to remain in 
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Brotherhood Convention Report 


FUR SEAL TREATY 

Mr. Whitmore of the Fisheries 
Department spoke on the pact o5«- 
tween Russia, Japan, U.S.A. and 
Canada regarding fur seal treaty. 
The convention asked that the mat- 
ter of killing of seals by Natives 
be taken up with the Government 
of Canada. The Native now can 
only kill these fur seals by spear- 
ing them from a dugout canoe. Mr. 
Whitmore spoke on other matters 
pertaining to the fishing rights of 
the Natives. 

Mr. Mottashaw of the game de- 
partment was then heard from, 
and like the previous speakers, 
also ran a barrage of questions and 
arguments. It is always open sea- 
son for Government officials and 
they have to learn the art of sei? 
defence. They seem to handle 
themselves capably and don’t seem 
to get ruffled at the many, some- 
times hot questions fired at them. 
Chief Harold Sinclair of Kitwanga 
was told that if times were bad 
and starvation faced them that Na- 
tives were allowed a permit to kill 
game. Referring to moose, ther 
could, with this permit, kill a bull 
moose over one year old but not a 
cow. Harold asked “Do you ex- 
pect me to chase a moose through 
the brush and examine him to find 
out if it was a bull or a cow?” 
LOVELY MEALS SERVED 

The Sisterhood served lovely 
meals and beautiful tables artistic- 
ally decorated; the food was deli- 
ciously cooked. Everyone at the 
Bay worked hard to make us wel- 
come, giving concerts and dances 
in the evening. 

Our senior host, Mr. Stephen 
Cook, welcomed us. He pointed to 
a huge sign of welcome to Alert 
Bay and said, “It makes my heart 
very warm to see you.” He told us 
that he had been church warden 
for 50 years. 

Taking Mrs. Moses Alfred by the 
hand, he spoke of her good counse! 
to him 25 years ago. Today, he 
said, we have power to help the 
Native Brotherhood by the Chris- 
tian spirit of Alert Bay. She told 
me that the Nimpkish band will de 
top for Christ the Church 
now. I hope that God will bless 
us all. 


help 


mer and Chief Billy Assu, veteran 
Elders. He took Chief James 
Sewid and said he would take his 
place (the Chief has been now ap 
pointed head Chief Councillor of 
Alert Bay). 

Chief Sewid bid us a touching 
farewell and spoke of the spirit of 
Mrs. Cook and of Stephen Cook 
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Behind The New Indian Act . 





Emancipation of the Indians 


HE new Indian act, bill 79 
has been the topic of heat- 
ed discussion among the 
Indians across the length and 
breadth of Canada. 


Canada’s new Indian act, de- 
signed to provide a greater mea- 
sure of self-government to Can- 
ada’s 136,000 Indians, and to give 
them a greater control over their 
finances, will come into force on 
Sept. 4 of this year. 

Under the British North Amer- 
ica act, Indians and lands reserved 
for Indians are the responsibility 
of the federal authority, and the 
new act, like previous legislation, 
is based upon the Indian band and 
reserve system, the Indian popula- 
tion being divided into some 600 
bands, most of which have one or 
more reserves. 

The new Indian act is the first 
general revision carried out since 
1880. Many of the changes are the 
result of recommendations of a 
special joint committee of the 
senate and house of commons, 
which conducted a full inquiry into 
Indian administration. The commit- 
tee sat during the sessions of 1946, 
1947 and 1948, and received re- 
presentations and heard evidence 
from Indians and others interested 
in Indian affairs from all parts of 
Canada. In order to give the 
Indians still further opportunity to 
express their views before the 
passing of the act, Hon. Walter 
Harris, minister of citizenship and 
immigration, called a group of re- 
presentative Indians from coast to 
coast to a conference in Ottawa, at 
which he discussed the bill with 
them, section by section. 

“The aim of the new act is to 
bring the Indians, by progressive 
steps, into a position of social, 
political and economic equality 
with other Canadians,” Mr. Harris 
said. “It accomplishes this in part, 
by giving the Indians greater pow- 
ers over their own property and 
their own affairs while decreasing 
the powers held by the govern- 
ment.” 

Under the old act, for instance, 
Mr. Harris explained, the crown 
could grant timber rights on Indian 
reserves on its own authority and 
could lease unused lands without 
the consent of the dndian owners. 
Under the new act these transac- 
tions require the approval of the 
band concerned. Similarly, ex- 
penditures from Indian trust funds 
must, in future, with but few ex- 
ceptions, such as assistance for in- 
digents, be authorized by the band 
concerned. 

Another change providing great- 
er autonomy is that which enables 
the government to authorize the 
entire control or expenditure by an 
Indian band of its own lands and 
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band revenue money. Band rev- the band lists and present records will continue, provision is ma ing— 
enue money, made up of interest but kept up to date by an Indian for the children of Indians ]j 


from the Indiaon trust fund and registrar. 


off reserves. Special schools 


other sources totalled $5,784,000 for The new definition of an Indian’ be established in some cases 
all Canada at June 30, 1951. The will prohibit the registration of in a@dition, agreements will be q™mwns 
Indian trust fund itself is derived those of quarter Indian blood or tered into with provincial authomiiheir 
mainly from the proceeds of land less but the prohibition will not be ties, local school boards and o 


sales and leases, the disposition of retroactive. It affects only children bcdies for the education of Indi 


timber, mineral and oil rights, and born of marriages performed after children in association with o 
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including the revenue fund the new act comes into effect. Canadian children. Be 
amounts to $21,000,550, comprising These children, however, will be As in the old act, provision ime" 
more than 500 separate accounts allowed to remain on the reserve made for the enfranchisement Aen 
belonging to different bands. until they reach the age of 21. Indians—either by entire bands ir W 

Of benefit to the individual In- ‘The right of appeal to the civil as individuals—the effect of whilm.;. 


dian leasing land to some other ¢ourts in registration of band is to remove all legal distinctic 
party is a change in the act which membership matters is provided b<tween such Indians and ot 


enables payment of the lease for A similar right is already pro- members of the community. 


money to be made directly to him. yided in connection with the franchised Indians, accordingly, ; 


Heretofore, under the Consolidated estates of deceased Indians ad- no longer subject to the provis 
Revenue and Audit act, it has been ministered by the minister. of the Indian act. A new provi 


necessary for the money to be sent The new act recognizes the has been made which will per 
first to Ottawa. The change means machine age and adds to the pur- the department to make financ 
that the Indian will receive his poses for which loans may be arrangements with a_ province 
money without any delay. granted, the purchase of motor municipality to provide necessa 
The system of elections for band ars, fencing materials, gas and financial assistance in the case 
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councils, which correspond in a oj] and repairs and wages. These an entire band applying for ¢ y/ 
general way to the councils in a_ had previously been restricted franchisement. It is hoped th vrofit 
rural municipality, has been mod- largely to the purchase of farming this may increase the number 4 “4 
ernized. Under the old act only and fishing equipment, seed grain, such applications. This is in keq es 
males 21 years and over were al-  jivestock and similar essentials. ing with the ultimate aim of Indi... 
lowed to vote in band elections. Restrictions on trade with In- administration, which is to pla, 


Under the new act the vote has  ijans in the prairie provinces have the Indians on an equal foo 


been extended to women in elec- een modified. The requirement with the rest of the community 


tions and in all matters in which for departmental consent to such every respect. 


a vote of the band is required. transactions hitherto necessary —Regina Leadef Po 
Of major importance in the new may now be removed from any 
act are the provisions for the de- band or individual Indian. In this 
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By ROBT. M. HYATT 


| OST people are, of neces- 
sity, concerned with liv- 


S ma(™—ing—their own living. The first 
oA livigiw of Nature is self-preserva- 
me atgion. Astonishingly few per- 
1 be dons Worry much about how 
autho™™iheir neighbor lives; doubtless 
‘2 he neighbor would resent any 


















intrusion into his privacy. 

Be that as it may, one man has 
sen fit to concern himself about 
n entire race — his own race. He 
s Woody Crumbo, a 40-year-old 
bttawatomi Indian of Tao, New 
Mexico. Woody, who is the na- 
ion’s foremost Indian artist and 
istorian, is not .only concerned 
bout the welfare of his people, 
he is doing a sane job of helping 
hem to help themselves. 

‘The Indian,’ says Woody, “has 
en in a precarious eeonomic 
mdition for many years, govern- 
ment ‘help’ to the contrary. He 
ants no charity, only the oppor- 
nity to work in his chosen fields 
md sell his wares for an honest 
rofit. He wants education, a bet- 
er way of life.” 

Every effort in the past to bring 
him some stability has failed. “And 
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= he reason,” Woody says, “is that 
init he Indian hasn’t been ‘discov- 
YBred.” Too few people know of his 
eat art and craft abilities. Show 

ef POM, nationwide audience what he 
tan produce, and a healthy market 

. for his handiwork will be created.” 
JUDE When that time comes, the In- 
- dian will stand on his own ‘feet 


md the need for various “bureaus” 
vill have ceased. 

UNIQUE PROJECT 

To bring about these blessings, 
Woody launched a unique project 
three months ago to give all In- 
dians the publicity break they 
leed. In those three months, he 
nd a small group of full-blooded 
ndians, toiling in an ancient adobe 
orkshop, have done much to 
make America Indian-conscious. 
hey didn’t accomplish this first 
sep in their publicity campaign 
ty drawing attention to Indian’s 
tft-mentioned poverty and need of 
ftelp. Instead, they captured pub- 
lic interest in a few-areas by show- 
lg what the Indian can do in the 
Way of art. 

All Indians are artisans, whether 
with brush, potter’s wheel, or 
eweler’s anvil. Decorative sym- 
bolism is a definite part of the In- 
dian’s life and religion. His dances 
tid ceremonials, his costumes and 
tven his philosophy are all ex- 
Messed in intricate terms of art. 
Learning these things as a child 
While living with his own people, 
Woody decided to use art as a 








This Artist “Discovers” 





“WOODY CRUMBO, Pottawatomi Indian artist of Taos, 
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New Mexico, in his studio. 





means to bring rehabilitation to 
the Indians. He studied diligently, 
from white man’s books and under 
the strict tutelage of the tribe’s 
wise men. The books taught him 
the fundamentals of education; the 
old men inculcated in him the tri- 
logistic pattern of true Indian 
living, courage, honesty, modera- 
tion. 


DETERMINED TO LEARN 

Long before finishing with the 
elementary Indian schools, he had 
determined to get all the educa- 
tion possible. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Wichita and later Okla- 
homa University. In 1938 he was 
appointed Director of Art at Ba- 
cone College, the only college for 
American Indians in the U.S. 

He taught dancing to Indians, 
and art to students of many races. 
He visited different tribes, urging 
talented youths to seek education 
and look farther afield for mark- 
ets for their art and craft. A few 
did. But too few. 

Many things militate against the 
Indian _ receiving professional 
training or finding lucrative out- 
lets for his wares. In most cases 
he lives on a remote reservation, 
where it is often impossible to 
purchase essential materials for 
his work. Again, he usually hasn’t 
the money with which to buy them 
were they available. Education is 
difficult to obtain because less than 
one-fourth of all Indians have ade- 
quate school facilities. 
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INDIAN WAS STYMIED 

Woody saw that the Indian was 
stymied. He was a statistic on gov- 
ernment records. The only way to 
bring him assistance was to make 
a large public aware of the beauti- 


ful and utilitarian products he 


could turn out. He set about his 
program quietly and patiently. He 
began painting a series of exquis- 
ite Indian works, which would tell 
a complete saga of the aborigine 
— his customs, rituals, sports, 
battles. This giant undertaking be- 
came a series of 48 different 
scenes, each series of 12 subjects 
being a full slice of Indian history. 
It is the first time such a graphic 
account of a minority race was 
ever attempted. 


Today, those original paintings 
are being reproduced into beauti- 
ful serigraphic prints in Woody’s 
Taos workshop. Much of the 
skills involved are supplied by In- 
dians. 

These prints are being sent to 
all parts of the country where they 


MM 
There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 


FISHERMEN, 
UNITE!! 


Indians 


create an instant sensation. Many 
persons who see them plan their 
vacations to include one or more 
Indian concentrations. In that way 
they’ll learn something about the 
Indian, see how he lives and works, 
the things he creates. And per- 
haps they will buy a few items. 

“At least,” says Woody, “they 
will be ‘conscious’ of the Indian 
henceforth. The Indian in turn will 
have found sales outlets and be 
stimulated to greater achieve- 
ment.” 


DOESN’T END THERE 

The campaign doesn’t end there. 
Come Fall,. Woody will hold print 
exhibits in the art classes of 
schools and colleges. Since they 
are authentic in every detail, these 
prints will provide art- history 
study mediums never before avail- 
able to students. Proceeds from 
sales will go toward expanding 
the publicity program for more 
and more Indian-made articles. 
Thus all Indians will be helped. 

That Woody is using his own 
prints in this project is simply be- 
cause they are the only authentic 
and complete set in existence. But 
there are many fine Indian artists 
whose talents are known to only a 
few persons. They too would like 
to sell their efforts, as would the 
makers of jewelry, pottery and 
rugs. é 

“They’re going to have that 
chance,” says Woody. “If only a 
few artists and craftsmen in each 
tribe can find a good demand for 
their output, the whole tribe will 
benefit.” 


POPULATION INCREASING 

Woody Crumbo’s campaign for 
rehabilitating a whole race is uni- 
que and a far cry from all past 
efforts. But leaders in the Indian 
field, such as Ruth M. Bronson and 
Mrs. Roe Cloud, of the National 
Congress of American Indians, be- 
lieve his project is the sanest ever 
attempted. 

“Knowing Woody,” they say, “the 
plan will work.” 
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Further messages will appear in your 
Alternative Vote. Watch for them. 
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ASSING TRADITIONS MOURNED 








omment on the tendencies of the modern Indian to cut away 
irom his ancestral heritage is made in the following articles: ) 


One of the features of the grand- 
sand performance during the ex- 
hibition Was a bevy of girls dressed 
in as near a resemblance as pos- 
ible of Indian costumes. 

They dramatized, possibly in the 
magination of their sponsor, an 
ndian love song and dance. 

On the grounds were a dozen 
uinted teepees. One of the chiefs 
as asked: “How many future gen- 
ations of Indian people will re- 
bin their native customs and dis- 
lay them as these few are doing 
nday?” The chief answered sadly, 
fam afraid it will only be for 
wo more generations.” 

After two generations, who will 
pit on this colorful display? 

After seeing “Breath of the 
West’ on the grandstand, it is 
mite possible the white man will, 
hile the Indian looks on with 
imusement. 

The younger generation of In- 
ian people are clamoring for mod- 
n habits of living. Most have 
hed their beads and feathers to 
ion the garb of their white broth- 


Their forefathers applied war 
aint which often resulted in weird 
heial expressions. It is not en- 
rely new to the modern Indian 
roman to deftly wield a lipstick 
nto a cupid’s bow. 
The Indian children play with 
modern mechanisms, cars, trucks, 
factors and airplanes, etc., while 
hite children adorned in feathers 
tid fringes play Indian armed with 
hws and arrows and tomahawks. 
What is this all leading to? 
Is it possible in even less time 
han the chief contemplates, his 
eople will be sitting back being 
ttertained by an imitation of their 
wn traditions plus a generous 
ash of modern glamor? 

—ELEANOR BRASS 
hegina. 

ca a oo 

On the Sweetgrass Indian re- 
k've near North Battleford, Chief 
Wwimmer has sent out an appeal 
wr caribou, antelope and deer 


of the ancient traditional Indian 
garb with all its color and romance 
will serve, to remind the young 
members of the tribe of their noble 
traditions, we are all for Chief 





Lo The Paleface Indian 


(That Indian traditions are in danger of dying out be- 
ymes increasingly evident to members of the Indian race. 


Swimmer’s actions and hope he 
will be able to make many head- 
dresses out of the hides and feath- 
ers that are sent his way. 
—Western Producer 





skins, eagle feathers and beads. 
He will pay the freight on any that 
are shipped to him. The making 
of the ancient and traditional In- 
dian costume is a dying art, thinks 
Chief Swimmer, and he hopes to 
correct this on his reserve at least. 


With the skins, beads and eagle 
feathers he hopes to teach the 
younger reserve Indians how the 
proper Indian costumes are made. 
He hopes that the older Indians 
who still remember what they 
were taught as youngsters will be 
able to pass on their learning to 
the younger ones. 


This will inevitably bring up two 
sides of the old question which 
have been argued over down 
through the years. On the one hand 
there will be those who maintain 
the Indian should forget about 
eagle feathers, hides and beads 
and settle down to become, as 
quickly as possible, adapted to the 
ways of the white man. On the 
other there will. be those who say 
he should retain his traditions and 
do all he can to see they are passed 
on down to the younger members 
of the tribe. 

We are inclined to agree with 
the latter argument. It never does 
a man any harm to be proud of 
his traditions, to be proud of his 
ancestors, to keep some of the 
ceremony that has been handed 
down. In our opinion a degree of 
such pride will serve to make a 
much better citizen, a much better 
man out of the one who has such 
tradition behind him. 

One need only pause momentar- 
ily to see how tradition and its 
links with the past do much to 
keep a man proud of himself and 
eager to hold his own among peo- 
ples with other traditions. 


In our opinion the Indian has 
a noble tradition, and one that he 
might rightly take pride in. An 
Indian who is aware of such tra- 
dition, we feel, will do much to 
pull his weight as a member of 
the community. If the perpetuation 








Black Hawk’s Deed 











ick but did not go off. 

Quickly the warrior sprang to 
feet. He aimed his gun at the 
out but instead of pulling the 
tigger he walked toward Kil- 
Kilbourn, though fright- 


urn, 
led, smiled at the Indian. This 


the Indian, 
admired a 


‘med to please 
lose race always 
ave man. 

Pointing toward the forest, the 
dian told Kilbourn to go that 
'y. He obeyed and soon they 
me to a camp around which 
te seated eight warriors. Kil- 






l) URING the Revolutionary War, a noted American Scout 

named Kilbourn was trying to locate a hostile Indian 
Amp. Quietly he crept through the forest bordering a river 
What is now the State of Illinois. Coming to an opening in 
he forest, the Scout saw a lone Indian leaning over a spring. 
wickly and quietly Kilbourn raised his rifle. He took careful 
and pulled the trigger. To his dismay the gun gave a 





bourn expected to be killed but 
his captor said, “I am _ Black 
Hawk. You are a brave man and 
because of this, I will adopt you 
as a son.” Kilbourn lived with 
Black Hawk and his people for 
three years before he was able 
to escape. 

Sixteen years after Kilbourn’s 
escape, the Black Hawk War took 
place. Once again, this white 


man served as a scout in the 
American army. 


In one of the pitched battles 


Jim Thorpe at Gala Show; 
Wampum Only Thing Missing 


By ART O’KEEFFE 


“I am always interested in the affairs of the Indians, as 
I am an Indian myself and have always been mighty proud 


of it.” 

These were the simple but 
dramatic opening remarks of Jim 
Thorpe, the greatest athlete of 
the past 50 years, at the all In- 
dian Buckskin Gloves at Denman 
Auditorium, Friday April 18. 

The show was most diversified 
and entertaining, having every- 
thing from Indian war dances, 
comic acts plus the dozens of 
blood battling braves of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Norm Joseph of 
the Alex Strain coached St. 
Paul’s club, copped the coveted 
Buckskin Trophy award, in this 
fine but poorly supported spec- 
tacle. 

OLYMPICS RE-ENACTED 

The highlight of the show was 
the stage scenes of the 1912 Olym- 
pics. This was a stirring por- 
trayal depicting the triumphs of 
Jim Thorpe in the decathlon and 
pentathlon; the _— spine-tingling 
commentary by Vancouver’s ace 
race announcer was most stirring 
and impressive as he held the 
small audience spellbound nar- 
rating the mighty feats of Thorpe 
in tracks and field, football, base- 
ball (N.Y. Giants), basketball. 











JIM THORPE 
—Courtesy Vancouver Sun 








of the Black Hawk War, Kil- 
bourn was again captured. He was 
taken to an Indian village and 
tied to a stake. He knew Black 
Hawk’s people had been wronged 
and expected to be killed by the 
angry warriors who surrounded 
the scout. Looking straight into 
the face of Kilbourn, Black Hawk 
said, “Do you think that Black 
Hawk forgets?” Now, Kilbourn 
thought, “My end is near.” 

But to his surprise the chief 
cut the thongs that bound him. 
Placing his hand on Kilbourn’s 
shoulder Black Hawk said 
back home. Tell your soldier 
chief that Black Hawk does not 
like war. Tell him that Black 
Hawk meant no harm when he 
crossed’ the river to raise corn 
for his starving women and chil- 
dren. Tell him that my warriors 
held the white flag and were shot 
down. Tell him that Black. Hawk 
was forced in a fight defending 
his home and people.” 

The surprised scout was. then 
set free. As he hurried back to 
the Commander of the American 
army he knew that what Black 
Hawk had said was true and in 
his heart he felt regret that he 
had helped to bring about the 
ruin of a great chief and of a 
brave people. 

—M.P. 


“Go 


Two Girls 
Die In Fire 


PRINCE RUPERT —Fire, whip- 
ped by a 60-mph gale, claimed at 
least two. lives last month in the 
Indian village of Kitkatla, 25 miles 
south of here. 

Dead are two young daughters, 
Pearl and Katy, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Hills. 

Incomplete radiotelephone re- 
ports during the night said the 
fire had destroyed two homes and 
spread to at least three others. 

Little fire-fighting equipment is 
available in the village, composed 
of about 100 closely-packed frame 
buildings. 

Frank Anfield, Indian agent, 
said that attempts to raise the vil- 
lage by radiotelephone had been 
unsuccessful. A gale Sunday pre- 
vented him leaving by boat for the 
scene. 

If weather clears sufficiently to- 
day, Mr. Anfield, the coroner and 
an RCMP officer will fly to the 
village in a chartered aircraft. 

The remote village is visited only 
occasionally by Indian department 
officials and fishing craft. 
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(Chapter 3 Continued) 


T WAS not until the spring of 

1808 that the settlement known 
as Prophetstown was established 
on the Tippecanoe River. The site 
for this settlement had been given 
by the Kickapoos and the Potto- 
watomi. 


However, the idea of confedera- 
tion was probably born in Tecum- 
seh’s mind at a much earlier date, 
although it is at this time that we 
see the first evidence of it. The 
ideal of such a union was not or- 
iginal with Tecumseh. The aim of 
Pontiac in 1763 had been to organ- 
ize the Indians over an area of 
some two hundred _ thousand 
square miles for purposes of de- 
fense. It is possible that Pontiac 
hoped for the extermination of the 
white race on the continent, or at 
least west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Tecumseh’s ambition, pri- 
marily, was the organization of a 
confederacy which would central- 
ize the power, not in the chiefs, but 
in the warriors of all tribes; to 
overthrow the system of tribal in- 
dependence and the authority of 
the smaller chiefs who were so 
easily influenced into signing trea- 
ties which deprived them of their 
homes and their hunting grounds. 


Had he succeeded in this, it 
would have seriously interfered 
with the further acquisition of In- 
dian lands. Tecumseh’s immediate 
objective was to retain for the In- 
dians as much as possible of the 
territory north of the Ohio River. 
The recapture of lands already set- 
tled by the whites had no part in 
his plan. 


Such a confederacy was highly 
unpopular with the administration 
and with the settlers as well, but 
should have received the unquali- 
fied support of every Indian in the 
territory. However, the Indians, 
like many of the Americans of that 
day, had not been converted to the 
advantages of a strong central gov- 
erning power. 


Nor had they a clear conception 
of individual ownership of the 
land as it was applied to the North- 
west Territory. A general alliance 
would deprive some of the smaller 
chiefs of their authority, and for 
that reason considerable jealousy 
was aroused. It was hinted that 
Tecumseh was planning to build 
up an empire with himself as 
monarch. His project, therefore, 
met with considerable opposition 
from both the whites and the In- 
dians. However, due to his tireless 
energy, his followers were con- 
stantly increasing in number. Dur- 
ing the few years following the re- 
moval to Prophetstown he was con- 
stantly on the move, his wander- 
ings taking him from the shores of 
Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mex- 
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ico. His entire time was spent 
travelling from village to village, 
from tribe to tribe, attempting to 
convert his listeners to the advan- 
tages of organization and union. 
In his negotiations with the Brit- 
ish he visited York (Toronto) and 
Montreal. 


JPORSURASaLS we have pre- 
served the text (although not 
verbatim) of a speech made by Te- 
cumseh to the Osages of Arkansas, 
in his efforts to induce them to join 
the confederacy. This may be 
quoted to illustrate his eloquence 
and the arguments used to con- 
vince his listeners: : 


“Brothers: We all belong to one 
family; we are all children of the 
Great Spirit; we walk in the same 
path, slake our thirst at the same 
spring, and now affairs of the 
greatest concern lead us to smoke 
_ pipe around the same council 

re. 


“Brothers: We are friends; we 
must assist each other to bear our 
burdens. The blood of many of our 
fathers and brothers has run like 
water on the ground to satisfy the 
avarice of the white man. We, our- 
selves, are threatened with a great 
evil; nothing will pacify them but 
the destruction of all of the red 
men, 


“Brothers: When the white men 
first set foot on our grounds they 
were hungry; they had no place on 
which to spread their blankets or 
kindle their fires. They were 
feeble; they could do nothing for 
themselves. Our fathers commis- 
erated their distress and shared 
freely with them whatever the 
Great Spirit had given his red 
children. They gave them food 
when hungry, medicine when sick, 
spread skins for them to sleep on, 
gave them grounds that they might 
hunt and raise corn. Brothers, the 
white people are like poisonous 
serpents; when chilled they are 
feeble and harmless; but invigor- 
ate them with warmth and they 
sting their benefactors to death. 
The white people came among us 
feeble: and now that we have made 
them strong they wish to kill us, 
or drive us back as they would 
wolves or panthers. 


“Brothers: Many winters ago 
not friends of the Indians; at first 
they asked them for land sufficient 
for a wigwam; now nothing will 
satisfy them but the whole of our 
hunting grounds; they wish to kill 
our old men, women and little ones. 

“Borthers: Many winters ago 
there was no land; the sun did 
not rise and set: all was darkness. 
The Great Spirit made all things. 
He gave the white people a home 


Prince Rupert, B.C. 





By Newell E. Colli 


Tecumseh and the War of 1812 


gave them strength and courage to 
defend them. 

“Brothers: My people wish for 
peace; the red men all wish for 
peace; but where the white people 
are there is no peace for them ex- 
cept that it may be on the bosom 
of our mother. 

“Brothers: The white men des- 
pise and cheat the Indians. They 
abuse and insult them; they do not 
think the red men sufficiently good 
to live. 

“The red men have borne many 
great injuries; they ought to suffer 
them no longer. My people will 
not; they are determined on venge- 
ance; they have taken up the tom- 
ahawk; they will make it fat with 
blood; they will drink the blood of 
the white people. 

“Brothers: My people are brave 
and numerous; but the white peo- 
ple are too strong for them alone. 
I wish you to take up the toma- 
hawk with them. If we all unite, 
we will cause the rivers to stain 
the great waters with their blood. 

“Brothers: If you do not unite 
with us, they will first destroy us, 
then you will fall an easy prey to 
them. They have destroyed many 
nations of red men because they 
were not united, because they were 
not friends to each other. 

“Brothers: The white people send 
runners among us; they wish lo 
make us enemies, that they may 
sweep over and desolate our hunt- 
ing grounds, like devastating winds 
or rushing waters. 

“Brothers: Our Great Father 
over the waters is angry with the 
white people, our enemies. He will 
send his brave warriors against 
them. He will send us rifles and 
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cover their lowlands; their co 
cannot grow; ;the Great Spirit y 
sweep those who escape to 
hills from the earth with his tg 
rible breath. 

“Brothers: We must be unite 
we must smoke the same pipe; 
must fight each other's battle 
more than all we must love 
Great Spirit;; he is for us. 
will destroy our enemies and ma 
all his red children happy. 


(To be Continued 
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n waiting for some improve- 
nts on our reserve, such as 
wses and water. Well, we will 
yp worrying about the houses 
i water, for we have our water 
. Last year we worked all 
ing and part of summer and 
rt of fall to bring water line to 
r village. 

Well. we are satisfied now, we 
n't have to walk off for water. 
w we can just go outside and 
t water. Thanks to Mr. J. Dunn, 
dian Agent, and the Government 
helping us. 

And now we have started our 
houses and it’s nearly in com- 
tion. Eight new houses sure 
kk good. It’s been quite a while 
e they promised to build homes 
us. Now we can step worrying. 
will soon be moving into them. 
e are quitting for a while till 
ty send some more funds to com- 
ete them. 

Thanks to Mr. J. S. Dunn for 
lping us. Our Agent is sure 
mping around to try and see us 
emodern ways. We will be very 
ppy when we move into these 






































his odern houses. The old houses 
ll be demolished. We are ex- 

unite 

dIpe; 


“amphief Carlick 
Saiftters Help 


Telegraph Creek, B.C., 
April 8, 1952. 
he Native Voice 


W Standard Building, 

ancouver, B.C. 

tar Friends: 

I got your paper—I got five at 
ie. I am looking for two more, 
bruary and March. The last mail 


ery Memes tomorrow till the boat comes 
kin about the 20th of May. 

scx fgve. all my people, thank very 

: uch the Native Brotherhood with 

<2 ! our heart because it fights for 


| We like to see we get our 
thts so the young boys coming 
¢. pcan fight for their country. 
We like to see that our people 
n go’ into a liquor store and take 
ta bottle and take it home. 
You know white man take our 
untry just for nothing—we get 
thing for it. I think we are en- 
ed to our rights. We get our 
Psions 
we can help you in any way, 
lu let us know, we will be glad 
do that. Please put in paper so 
trybody can see it. 
From yours truly, 
CHIEF JOHN E. CARLICK 


CAMPBELL 
(Streamliner ) 
PROPELLERS 


LIMITED 








B.C. 





1925 West Georgia (rear) 
MA. 3857 Vancouver 


We also Repair and Recondi- 
tion Al) Makes of Propellers 
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For the last 25 years, we have - pecting to commence on the houses 


after Easter. Eight to ten Indian 
boys are working on them. The 
assistant agent. Andy Anderson 
comes down every week to see 
how we are getting on. He is a 
first-class carpenter. Our head 
carpenter is a man from Kimber- 
ley, B.C., George Kroliner. We wil! 
miss him for he is not coming 
back. Well, right now the boys are 
out getting their muskrats, and 
some cutting their wood for the 
winter. 

Well, it tock courage, talk and 
money to get all these new homes 
and water. 

I hope I will have more news 
next time. It’s still very cold in 
the nights here: lots of snow on 
the mountains. Our Chief, Lazuras 
Louie, is back on the farm as usual, 
after helping us on the houses. The 
highway right by our village is 
very dusty now. I wish the travei- 
lers would obey the signs, speed 
limits. I wish the people @vho own 
cars would use their eyes and 
senses when driving so they can 
see the signs. And senses to think 
about the others who are near and 
on the road. Thanks. 

Sincerely, 
LOUIS P. WHITE 


Brotherhood Meet 


(Continued from Page 5) 


her beloved husband. We were ail 
so glad to see him. 

The Chief told the Brotherhood 
and Sisterhood to stand together 
in unity—the Christian spirit of 
Alert Bay with a wonderful Cap- 
tain at the head. 

The Sisterhood met but there 
was no election of officers and they 
told the Brotherhood that they 
were strongly behind them and 
thanked them for the new privi- 
lege of full equality and in giving 
them the right to belong to the 
Brotherhood. 

NATIVE VESSEL OWNERS 

The Native Vessel Owners As- 
sociation held a meeting and the 
same officers were again elected, 
Reggie Cook, President; Dan Assu, 
Vice-President; Guy Williams, or- 
ganizer, and Herbert Cook, Secre- 
tary. They reported great progress 
and strongly support the Brother- 
hood of which they are members. 

Chief Dan Cramer welcomed the 
people and strongly cautioned the 
people against allowing outside in- 
fluence to rule them and telling 
them to remain Indian organiza- 
tion. Mr. Ed. Whonnock, who has 
been very ill, attended the banquet 
the night we left. The Ananim 
delegates travelled 600 miles to at- 
tend. 

That fun loving Bob Clifton gave 
us a witty address and with our 
old favorite Chief Harold Sinclair 
entertained the guests with fun 
and songs. It was with regret we 
were bid farewell by Chief Scow 
and our wonderful hosts and left 
on the large seine boat belonging 
to Chief Jimmie Sewid to meet the 
Canadian National boat mid-stream 
for home. . 
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Stoney Creek Indian 


Women For 


On Monday, March 3, a group of 
Indian women on the Stoney Creek 
Reserve met at the schoolhouse to 
form the Busy Beavers Homemak- 
er’s Club of the Stoney Creek 
Band, Stuart Lake Indian Agency. 
Mrs. Alice Murphy conducted the 
meeting and explained the consti- 
tution. Indian Homemaker’s Clubs 
have been formed in every prov- 
ince of Canada for the following 
purposes: 


Assist Indian women to acquire 
greater home efficiency; help the 


Christ Is Risen 
Indeed 


For us He died: His ‘life He gave 
To triumph o’er a gloomy grave. 

Rejoice! rejoice! your joy display: 
Christ the Lord is risen today. 








Within His tomb, an odour rare 
Of rich perfume, pervades the 
air, 

angels with rhythmic 


As chant 


sway: ny 
Christ the Lord is risen today. 


His body is in glory raised; . 

His wonderous holy name _ 1s 
praised 

As now we humbly kneel and pray: 

Christ the Lord is risen today. 


For death has lost its bitter sting; 
The bells of heaven, how they 
ring! 
Pealing out their thunderous lay. 
Christ the Lord is risen today. 


It is a call to righteousness. 
Let’s go to Him; our sins confess, 
And sing rejoicing on our way: 
Christ the Lord is risen today. 


Cause all your wars and strife to 
cease, 
And with your neighbor be at 
peace. 
The time is short, do not delay; 
But seek the risen Lord today. 


The signs are here: His coming 

nears, 

long foretold by 

Seers. 

Our yearned for peace on earth 
He brings: 

Come Thou Almighty King of 
kings. 


Q 


So ancient 


JAMES AYRES 
Easter 1952, 
Kamloops, B.C. 
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m Club | 


aged and less fortunate; discover 
and train leadership; sponsor and 
assist in all worthwhile community 
projects; develop better, happier 
and more useful citizens. 


These clubs are non-sectarian 
and open to ail Indian women over 
the age of 16 years. Walter Harris, 
Minister of Citizenship and Im- 
migration, says in part: “The ini- 
tiative and enthusiasm displayed 
by members of the Indian Home- 
maker’s Clubs in their work 
throughout Canada is a source of 
gratification to the Indian Affairs 
Branch and to me as Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration.” 


It is earnestly hoped that this 
new club will warrant in its ac- 
tivities such warm-hearted approv- 
al from the interested residents o£ 
this district. 

The election of officers took 
place as follows: Mrs. Mary Peter, 
President; Mrs. Sophie Thomas, 
Vice-President; Miss Cecelia Alex- 
is, Secretary-Treasurer; Convenors 
of Committees: Mrs. Celina Peter, 
Entertainment; Mrs. Agatha Thom- 
as, Community Improvements and 
Mrs. Rosalie Bill, Sick and Aged. 


The Club decided that its first 
project would be a dance on St. 
Patrick’s Day. Refreshments were 
served by four of the members. 
The meeting concluded with the 
singing of the national anthem. 


Those present were Mesdames 
Mary Peter, Mary Johnny, Sophie 
Thomas, Mary Thomas, Lily An- 
toine, Doreen Peter, Celina Peter, 
Rosalie Bill, Margaret Antoine, 
Amelia Alexis, Theresa Johnny, 
Lizette Patrick and Misses Cath- 








erine Antoine, Cecelia Alexis, 
Margaret Thomas, Agnes Raphael. 
Theresa Alexis and Alphonsa 
William. 
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No Demand for Beaver 


Low Fur Prices Blow 





To Trappers in Canada 


By JACK HAMBLETON 


ure. He can get'by on it—but ‘it Linklater is caught in a squeegie 
—— oo 1. Fat be — and he knows it. “Would you tag 
to take the wife an s in to 

Moose Factory very often and once the rest of the beaver now and sq 2 


them for what you could get,. 
leave them to increase and perha 

There are some jobs available in bring a higher price in the fut \ 
the area’s pu!pwood camps or with knowing that if you did so, tha” 
the organization which is presently .« might kill themselves off?” 


moving 6,000 tens of coal across the 2 
ice ie the Moosonee railhead to aSked. “Just what would you dor Fl 
Moose Factory’s Indian hospital. —Globe and Mail. 


we get there, we'll just have 
enough to live on.” 
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MOOSE FACTORY 


Canada’s oldest business ‘is in a terrific slump. Fur prices 
are on the skids. That may not mean a thing on Bay Street, but 


on James Bay it is tragic. 


There was a time, not so long 
ago, that beaver pelts brought the 
trapper between $60 and $70. To- 
day the average is nearer $23. 
Muskrat, once worth $2-$3, is today 
bringing $1. Mink, $20; otter, $25; 
fisher, $55; weasel, $1.50; squirrel, 
30 cents, is what the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post offers here. 

No one could be more sympa- 
thetic toward the 700 members of, 
the Moose band of Cree Indians 
than are officials of the company. 
But they are powerless to do any- 
thing about it. 

Only a new use for beaver, now 
used primarily in the making of 
fine hat felt, can bring about a 
change, they say. The Grenadier 
Guards, who wear beaver busbies, 
can only use so many pelts. Weal- 
thy European families who bought 
beaver coats in the good old days 
just don’t do it any more And yet 
beaver is more plentiful now than 
it has been in 100 years. “It’s the 
old story of supply and demand,” 
says Chief Monroe, Linklater, head 
of the Moose River band. 

Use of fur in the manufacture of 
felt was discovered by the Tartars, 
‘who slept on sheepskin. Over the 
years the pressure of bodies and 
heat, perhaps mixed with perspira- 
tion, developed the sheepskin into 
@ crude felt. The process has been 
refined, of course, and today fine 
felt is used for hats, coarser types 
for table covers and carpets. The 
finest came from the beaver. 

Just what the declining prices 
have meant to one trapper is 
shown in the case of Chief Link- 
later himself. Years ago he was 
permitted under Ontario’s regula- 
tions to take 10 beaver from his 
trapline. Now under trapline 
zoning and management, he is al- 
lowed one beaver per live house. 
Last year his catch included 53 
beaver; this year he can take 55. 
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He has trapped 18 and doesn't 
know whether to take the_rest. I[f 
he does, he’ll have to sell them at 
around $20; if he doesn’t, the bea- 
ver may increase to the point 
where they will eat themselves 
out of existence. Already his trap- 
ping zone is becoming flooded to 
such an extent that much of the 
beaver food is being destroyed by 
the animals themselves. 


“I don’t know what the future 
may hold,” he says—and seems to 
mean it. 


* Linklater operates from the flag- 
stop of Brownrigg, located on the 
Ontario Northland Railway be- 
tween the Mattagami and Abitibi 
Rivers. He talks English fluently, 
the result of nine years’ attendance 
at the Indian school at Sioux Look- 
out and three and a half years’ 
service overseas during the Second 
World War. He is married and has 
two children. During the winter, 
the family lives in a half-log, haif- 
tent dwelling near the Brownrigg 
station; in the summer, they move 
to Moose Factory. 


He owns 57 large and 73 small 
traps which cost him around $250. 
His three dogs are worth about 
$65 in cash—two at $25 and one at 
$15 if he wanted to sell them. He 
doesn‘t. Without them he wouid 
be leg-ironed. He used a long 
toboggan for which he paid $25 and 
a tent — on the trapline—costing 
$39. His stove was another $10 and 
the tarpaulin which he uses to 
cover his supplies on the toboggan 
another $12. 


He splurged on his rifle, but it is 
an important tool. He paid $149 for 
it. He wears heavy woollen under- 
wear and woollen trousers; an old 
sweater and heavy parka. He en- 
cases his feet in duffel socks and 
Eskimo sealskin mukluks costing 
$4.50 a pair and lasting about five 
months. He cannot understand 
why the Canadian Army “spends 
millions trying to find the best 
winter clothing for the north when 
all they have to do is look around 
and see what we wear.” He is 
never cold, he says, although he 
frequently runs into 50 below zero 
weather. 


He leaves Brownrigg at daylight, 
with his dogs, and runs his trap- 
line, averaging around 12-16 miles 
a day. Upon his return at night 
he cleans and prepares the animals 
he has trapped during the day, re- 
pairs his dog harness, cuts fire- 
wood and doesn’t get to bed till 
nearly midnight. Beaver carcases 
prvovide fresh meat. 


Linklater estimates that he needs 
at least $200 a month to give his 
family a decent living, prices being 
what they are in the north. Last 
year, his total fur catch amounted 
to $2,300, and he supplemented this 
income by earning around $900 
more acting as guide for goose- 
hunters who came to James Bay. 


At the most, he figures his fur 
take this year cannot possibly 
reach any more than $1,800, if that 
much. Add another $900 for guid- 
ing, if all goes well, and it brings 
his total income to $2,700. That is 
about $500 short of last year’s fig- 
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